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RUSSIAN SOLDIER ATTACKED BY EHIRGIS ROBBERS, 


RUSS PICTURES. 


I.— KIRGHIS LIFE UPON THE LINE. 


A recent geological tour in South-eastern Russia, 
among the countries bordering upon the Caspian Sea, 
made me acquainted with many curious bits of out-of- 
the-way half-civilized life of: which I had previously 
little idea. So strange, and in many respects novel, 
was the experience thus picked up, that I cannot but 
believe its results may be read with some interest. 

The mountain range of the Ural extends ina tolerably 
straight line throughout the government of Orenburg, 
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north of the great inland Caspian Sea. Parallel with 
the chain, the Ural river flows downwards until its 
waters mingle with the Caspian, in the country inhabited 
by the Cossacks of the Ural. The river divides the 
territories belonging to the Bashkirs and Cossacks from 
the great Kirghiz steppe of Central Asia, and also, 
according to modern lights, forms the geographical 
boundary between Europe and Asia, for which the Ural 
range was formerly held responsible. 

At present this boundary—called in common parlance 
simply “the Line”—extends from the banks of the Tobol, 
in the north, along the Ural river to the Caspian, a 
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distance of some two thousand versts.* Beside the Line, 
at intervals of from twenty to thirty versts, are placed 
small block-hotsés ot forts, cipable of éontaiming about 
half a company of tfoops of thé liné and Cossficks. The 
men are stétiofied here to guard the frontier and Hine 
settlements against thé predatory inéursions of the 
Kirghises. These savage tribes swim their hardy steppe 
horses across the Ural river in the dark autumn nights, 
and carry off their neighbours’ cattle. Unfortunately 
they do not confine themselves to cattle-stealing, but 
frequently carry off their owners as well. Time out 
of mind it has been their custom to harry the borders, 
capture the inhabitants, and sell them into slavery to 
Khiva, where Russian labourers are in great demand. 
Not long ago the robbers had become so daring that it 
was dangerous to work in the fields, and whole families 
were sometimes hurried off while hay-making. 

The troops in the block-houses, with Cossacks, 
soldiers who have ended service, free colonists, and 
others in the vicinity, carry on agriculture and cattle- 
breeding, and lead an extremely comfortable life. 
Poverty, in its hardest and most cruel phase, is entirely 
unknown. Magnificent land, never requiring manure, 
produces far more than sufficient to maintain the scanty 
population, and every species of provisions is to be pro- 
cured at a fabulously moderate price. Much barter with 
the Kirghises is carried on along the Line during the 
summer. In the larger forts, which almost achieve the 
dignity of towns—such as Orsk and Troizk—trading 
caravans often appear from Khiva, Bokhara, Kokand, 
and other parts of Central Asia, containing upwards of 
one thousand camels. These expeditions often suffer 
heavily by Kirghis rapacity: 

Regular post-stations are established at every fort 
along the Line, where thé traveller can generally obtain 
ample supply of swift, hatdy horses for his tarantasse. 
A few Cossacks and Bashkirs—whose services are pro- 
curable at a price—are generally added by way of 
escort. During the autumiy of When danger is appre- 
hended, the commandant 6f the post will sometimes 
refuse to allow the traveller to proceed; or, if he relent, 
furnishes a guard of twofold the ordinary strength, 
for which the protected oné i8 muléted in double pay. 

At five-verst intervals bétweén thé forts are posted 
pickets of Cossacks and Bashkirs. Should Kirghis 
marauders attempt to violate the sanctity of the Line, 
tar-barrels, set upon tall poles, are instantly kindled, to 
alarm the country and tall the inhabitarits under arms. 
A general attack is made upon the invaders, who usually 
beat a hasty retreat. Late in the atittimn, 48 soon as the 
steppes become covered with snow, the careful watch 
maintained upon thé Line ceases. The Kirghis loses 
heart in winter, and is no longer to be feared. The 
Bashkir regiments withdraw to their cantons, the Cos- 
sacks repair to their staintzas, and service for the year 
is closed. 

The Kirghises are a thoroughly nomad people. Their 
wanderings are not—like the travels of their Bashkir 
neighbours, with whom we shall presently make ac- 
quaintance—confined to the summer season, but continue 
with more or less persistencé throughout the year. 
During their halts they set up yourts, or tents of camel- 
hair felt; and they wander with their enormous herds from 
spot to spot of the distant-spreading steppe. Their 
chief wealth consists in flocks of extremely fat-tailed 
sheep, with inferior wool, and long pendent ears, 
hundreds of thousands of which are annually sold across 
the Line, to end their lives to the profit of the tallow- 

melter. 





* The Russian verst is equivalent to three-quarters of our mile, 
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From the most ancient times these people have been 
divided into tribes and families, frequently af) mutual 
feud; and Carfying om hostilitie®. Littlé bloodsHied, how- 
évet; tales place; for, théugh the Khifgis is thiévish, he 
is nét warlike. He préfers displaying military prowess 
by falling upon & weaker neighbour, plunderiig hin, 
and driving off his cattle. 6 éfitite FePIOf of the 
Kirghiz steppes adjoining the government of Oren- 
burg belongs to the great congeries of the Russian 
empire; for Abdul Khair, the last independent khan, 
voluntarily submitted to Russian supremacy in 1731, and 
tendered the oath of allegiance. The people neither pay 
taxes nor render military service, and are treated by 
the government with much leniency and consideration. 
Like most uncivilized Asiatic tribes, they nevertheless 
adhere obstinately to their ancient habits. It seems 
impossible to convince them that theft and robbery, 
which are highly praised and besung as virtues by their 
bards, are to be regarded as crimes. This unpleasant 
peculiarity is the mainspring of their mutual robberies 
and forays against the settlements on the Line. As 
above stated, the Kirghis is anything but a hero, and, in 
point of courage, not to be spoken of in the same breath 
with the valiant warriors of the Caucasus. He can 
handle his long lance with some dexterity, and is not 
without cunning in planning a surprise; but he rarely 
ventures to attack Cossack or Bashkir, unless with an 
overwhelming force. Opposed to the hardy Cossack of 
the Ural, in fact, the Kirghis is a downright coward. A 
couple of sturdy fellows armed with lances and good 
guns will put a dozen of these puny antagonists to flight. 
Possessing themselves nothing but inferior matchlocks, 
the Kirghises hold all other fire-arms in respectful dread. 

Not long ago a single Cossack of the Line, hay-making 
with an unloaded gun silting over his shoulder, was set 
upon by five of the Kirghis armed with lances. Aiming 


~by turns at each man who approached, he managed to 


keep them off. For a time they galloped round him, 
uttering frantic yells, brandishing their lances, and 
feinting attack; but the moment the brave fellow faced 
an assailant he sought safety in flight. None of the 
number feeling disposed to sacrifice himself for his com- 
rades’ benefit, they drew off at last, and left the Cossack 
in peace. The man declared afterwards that he had 
only been saved by the fact of his gun being uncharged; 
for he should otherwise certainly have fired, shooting 
one robber, perhaps; but falling the victim of the rest. 
Upon another occasiéh & Russién pope (or priest) was 
driving a short distances outside the Line from one 
settlement to another. The night was pitch dark, and 
he was afoused from a nap by an attack. In the ex- 
tééimity of his alarm the good man seized a blunderbuss, 
doubly chatged, and, still half asleep, fired in the air. 
The report frightened away the Kirghises, who be- 
lieved the priest was bringing artillery to bear upon his 
foe. 

When winter’s snow spreads its fair white carpet over 
the illimitable steppe, the marauding activity of the 
Kirghis is at an end. He can no longer sit his horse, 
as he has been accustomed to do from childhood, but 
waddles awkwardly upon his crooked legs through the 
snow. At this season he is timid and well-behaved, 
stammers a few phrases of broken Russian, and might 
be thought the most obedient of subjects. The poorer 
class, or bayguschy, move their yourts nearer to the Line 
and often beg employment from the settlers, or a little 
flour for their starving families. Others wander away 
in bands far into the steppe, setting up their winter 
quarters where the cattle ean find plenty of tall dried 
grass, or in the high reed districts bordering lakes. 
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The yourt of a Kirghis family of the poorer class in 
winter presents a wretched aspect. The structure is a 
round felt shed, very like a small haystack, with an 
opening in the roof, through which the smoke escapes. 
Outside, the hut is covered with snow, for the sake of 
warmth ; within, brown, leathery, Mongol faces, smoke- 
dried and stiff with dirt, cower around a scanty fire of 
reeds or dried dung, their only nourishment a thin 
mess of oatmeal or a lump of sheep’s fat. This latter 
comestible is given even to little children to chew. Ifthe 
cold is extremely severe, the infants are laid naked in 
the warm ashes, whence only their heads protrude. 
Around the yourt the snow is shovelled away in places, 
where a dozen sheep and goats attempt to browse. 
Farther off in the steppe pasture are a few horses, 
pawing away the snow with their fore feet from above 
the dry, never-mown grass. Should necessity be very 
dire, a sheep or mare is slaughtered, though, dearly as 
the Kirghis loves meat, this is a step to which he rarely 
has recourse. In the first place, his heart is bound up 
in his beasts, which constitute his wealth, and the only 
means of livelihood for himself and family; in the 
second, as soon as an anitnal is killed, neighbours and 
relatives flock in from all sides, according to ancient 
custom, to partake of the feast, and little remains for the 
owner. Occasionally small-pox and other contagious 
diseases decimate the household—a contingency of far 
less frequent occurrence than would be supposed. Our 
civilized ideas would look upon such a life as the ex- 
treme of wretchedness and misery. The Kirghis would 
not exchange his hut for the most splendid palace. 

The wealthiest members of the tribe, many of whom 
own thousands of sheep, goats, horses, and camels, 
possess the means of procuring greater comforts: They 
generally move during the winter months towards the 
southern parts of the steppes, or take up their quarters 
upon the coasts of the Caspian. The eldest and 
wealthiest of all usually place several yourts at the dis- 
posal of their families, in which a certain amount of 
Juxury prevails. The divans round the inside of the 
tent are covered with Persian carpets; costly arms, in- 
laid with gold and silver, hang upon the walls. In re- 
ligion the Kirghis is a follower of Mahomet, and is 
permitted, if his means allow, to have four wives. One 
of these—generally the prettiest and youngest—is the 
favourite, better dressed than the others, and exempt, 
80 long as her charms continue, from the menial labour 
imposed upon the rest. 

Even the opulent Kirghis, however, longs for the 
arrival of spring. The cold season is, emphatically, 
“the winter of his discontent.” So soon as snow dis- 
appears, and the surface of the steppe begins to be 
clothed with tender green, his pleasurable life begins. 
The encampments are scenes of bustle and animation ; 
the tents are struck and packed by the women upon 
camels ; old and young, women and children, spring to 
the saddle ; the flocks and herds of the community are 
driven in advance; and away they go, cheerful and 
merry, deep into the flowery steppe, to select the first 
Spot with plenty of water and good pasture for a tem- 
porary halt. Man and beast soon rally from the hard- 
ships of the winter. This is the time when the herds 
begin to increase; milk and krut,a kind of hard cheese, 
are abundant;. the brown, meagre faces soon recover 
their summer plimpness. 

Henceforth the Kirghis wears a very different aspect 


from his late humility. He grows strong and lusty, and 


lays aside his timid, deferential air. He can once more 
sit his horse, and concoct plans for exploits of mingled 
artifice and daring; which shall long make his name 
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famous in the tribe. His notions of mewm and tuwm, 
which had become almost civilized, again become confused 
and liberal. Hunting and shooting in the steppes, 
which abound with game, are now imprudent, except in 
numerous parties, unless the sportsman cares to run 
the risk of being carried off as a slave. Occasions are 
rare, however, where the Kirghises will venture to attack 
a body of resolute men provided with good fire-arms. 
A few shots generally suffice to send these timorous man- 
stealers flying in dismay. 





BIRMINGHAM AND THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


THERE is not much of interest attached to the ancient 
condition of Birmingham, although it figures in Domes- 
day Book, and had the honour of sending fowr men to 
swell the army of Edward m. It has no archeological 
repute, no hoary ruins to show, and but few historical 
associations of any note to boast of. Instead of these, 
it has attractions of a different and, to practical men, of 
a far superior kind, as we shall presently have occasion 
to prove. From the period of the Conquest down to 
five or six centuries later the place was under the rule 
of the lords of the manor—the family of the De Bir- 
minghams—who had their castle, not a vestige of which 
has been traceable within the memory of man, near the 
old mother church of St. Martin’s. In the reign of 
Henry 11 William de Birmingham led some of his 
vassals to the battle of Evesham, where they fought on 
the side of the barons without success. Birmingham 
was but a poor place in those days, but it had increased 
by Henry the Eighth’s time, when Leland wrote of it as 
“a good markett towne;” and Camden, writing in 
Elizabeth’s reign, describes it as “swarming with -in- 
habitants, and echoing with the noise of anvils.’ From 
this date it seems to have increased rapidly, and to have 
become more and more celebrated for its peculiar manu- 
factures. In the civil war between Charles the First 
and his Parliament the people of Birmingham took the 
side of the Puritans (for whom they are said to have 
made 15,000 sword-blades), showing their hostility to 
the king by several outbreaks of petty warfare, in return 
for which Prince Rupert plundered and destroyed a part 
of their town. The plague which ravaged London in 
1665 reached Birmingham, and numbers of the inhabit- 

ants died of it, while still more fled away in terror. The 

fugitives returned when the scourge had disappeared, 

and in the course of the next twenty years, owing to the 

prosperity of their trade, the population of the town had 

nearly doubled. At the era of the Restoration, in 1688, 

the townspeople signalized their Protestant zeal by 

pulling down a Roman Catholic chapel, and by some 

other senseless outragesof a like kind; but, as if satisfied 

with this exploit, they refrained a long time from any 

further violence, and seem, for the next hundred years 

and more, to have confined their energies to the laudable 

prosecution of their varied industry, and the extension 

of their trade and commerce. 

But in 1791, when the population had increased to 
near 70,000, Birmingham was disgraced by formidable 
riots; which lasted for four days. Urged on by some 
interested bigots, the workmen rose in a mass, and 
destroyed property to the value of some fifty thousand 
pounds. The chief sufferers were the celebrated 
Dr. Priestley, who lost his valuable library and manu- 
scripts, and Hutton, the Birmingham historian, whose 
residence was plundered and burnt to the ground. 





This outbreak was a real calamity to the town, which 
NN 2 
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suffered in its trade through the ill name it won by the 
deed, while it had to make good the loss to the sufferers 
by the payment for a long period of the riot-rates levied 
for their reimbursement. Forty years later, when the 
Reform agitation convulsed the whole kingdom, the 
people of Birmingham retrieved their character; passing 
through that «critical period without violence, and 
seeking only to influence the legislature by the peace- 
able expression of opinion. In 1839 the working men, 
enamoured of the six points of the Charter, held 
nightly meetings of a threatening character in the Bull 
Ring, and, on the authorities attempting to put them 
down, broke out into insurrection, which was only 
quelled by the military after a conflict in which several 
persons were wounded. This was the last of the Bir- 
mingham riots; and it is not at all likely that the 
better sense of the new generation will recur to violent 
means for the attainment of any object whatever. 

The growth of the town and population of Birmingham 
is hardly to be paralleled throughout the United 
Kingdom. Within the last half-century the town has 
increased fourfold. In 1800 the houses numbered less 
than 15,000, and the population was 73,000. During the 
forty following years the annual increase of houses was 
more than 600, and of inhabitants fully 3000. Then came 
a still faster rate of increase, the augmentation being 
greater in some years than in others. For the ten years 
ending in March 1851, when the census was taken, the 
average annual increase of houses was upwards of 1000, 
and that of the population was more than 6300. At 
present the rate of increase seems to be about 1500 
houses yearly, and the population, which in 1861 was 
295,955, is estimated at about 330,000; this estimate 
including, however, that of the far-extending suburbs 
lying beyond the boundary of the borough. With 
regard to these suburbs, by the way, we may remark 
that, although they are in close proximity to one of the 
smokiest towns in the kingdom, they present scenes of 
the most charming kind, varied with hill and dale, grove 
and green lane, and are hardly excelled by those of any 
other town or city in England. 

The extraordinary increase of Birmingham must be 
set down almost entirely to the world-wide demand for 
its manufactures, and the consequent necessity it is under 
to increase its productions. It may be said of this over- 
grown town, almost with literal truth, that whoever 
lives in it works in it. The visitor sees little or nothing 
here but what tells of human labour and activity, unless 
it be of the travel and traffic they necessitate. The 
noise of hammer and anvil, of whirling wheels, of groan- 
ing machines, of grating files, the roaring forge-bellows, 
the clicking of cog-wheels, the plunging of heavy 
punches, the whizzing of lathes, and a multitude of like 
and unlike sounds—these assail the ear in all the swarm- 
ing industrial establishments and along the weary 
miles of by-streets where the artisans pursue their call- 
ing, while in the main thoroughfares the throng of 
eager traffickers is as dense as in the highways of London 
itself. If you ask what it is that Birmingham manu- 
factures, you put a question to which there is probably 
no man living who could return a complete and satisfac- 
tory answer; and the answer, if given, would require a 
volume rather than the limits of an article in order to 
be fairly written down. Time was when the artificers 
of Birmingham wrought only in iron, and found their 
vocation in supplying the wants of the housekeeper and 
the agriculturist ; but that time has long since passed 
away. Iron and steel may be regarded as the principal 
materials of their manufacture even yet; bus to these 
they have added all other metals, as well pure as com- 
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bined, and they fashion them into productions as varied 
in form and in value as it is possible toconceive. Time 
was when Birmingham manufactures in anything but 
iron were called “ Brummagem wares,” as if in disdain of 
them and their makers; but that time too has passed 
clean away, and Birmingham is now as deservedly 
celebrated for works of handsome design in the precious 
metals as for any other branch of industry. During the 
war with which this century opened, the men of Bir- 
mingham signalized themselves by the rapid production 
of arms, and, it is said, made muskets at the rate of one 
a minute. Now, the single manufactory at Smallheath 
would probably, if called on to do so, soon be in a condi- 
tion even to exceed that rate of production, leaving all 
the other makers to further augment the supply if need 
were. It is for useful articles, however, that we are most 
indebted to Birmingham; and these are so numerous 
and abounding that some of them are always before our 
eyes or about our persons. We cannot escape from 
Birmingham, go where we will. ‘ At home or abroad, 
sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a carriage or 
upon a railway or steamboat, we cannot elude the re- 
miniscences of Birmingham.” Her handiwork is around 
us in our dwellings: doors and windows, stoves and 
cupboards, staircase and closet, garret and cellar, the 
bed we lie on, the very clothes we wear—all testify to 
her busy craftsmanship. It is well for us that, though 
she is able to throw a couple of thousand tons of iron 
up into the air to form a flying roof, or to command a 
palace of crystal to “spring from the grass to meet the 
sun,” she does not disdain to fashion hooks-and-eyes 
and shirt-buttons, to make us a gross of serviceable pens 
for a shilling, or to sell to our wives and daughters fifty 
pins for a penny. 

Thus it is the manufactures of Birmingham in their 
endless variety that constitute her chief attraction; and 
it is no marvel that they have drawn and continue to 
draw visitors to the spot from all parts of the world. 
No town in England affords matter of equal interest to 
men of practical science, and it is hither that the 
foreign metallurgist and founder, as well as the philo- 
sopher and savant, invariably direct their steps on visit- 
ing our shores. Indeed, there are few names of note 
among the scientific men of Europe and America which 
are not familiar to the men of Birmingham, who are 
remarkable for their courtesy and cordial hospitality to 
their distinguished guests. Among royal personages 
who have visited the town from time to time was the 
late Prince Consort, who on several occasions gratified 
the townsmen by his manifest zeal for their welfare. In 
1844 he inspected many of the most notable working 
establishments ; in 1849 he was present at the Exhi- 
bition of Birmingham Manufactures and Art, and is 
said to have derived from what he then witnessed the 
idea, which he afterwards realized so nobly, of the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. Again, in November 1855, 
he paid a state visit to the town for the purpose of 
laying the foundation-stone of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, and was afterwards entertained at 
banquet at the Town Hall. In June 1858 her Majesty, 
with the Prince Consort, made a special visit to Bir- 
mingham for the purpose of inaugurating the ‘ People’s 
Park” at Aston. This visit gave rise to the most 
splendid spectacle that Birmingham has ever seet. 
The decorations were gorgeous beyond comparison: the 
acclamations of welcome from the thousands of loyal 
voices, the clang of bells, the strains of martial music, 
the thundering peals of cannon—all together made up 
a scene such as is rarely witnessed, and drew from the 
sovereign the most unqualified expression of the delight 
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she had éxperienced from the hearty loyalty of her 
subjects. 

Let us turn now from the past, and devote what re- 
mains of our limited space to the interests of the present. 
During this month of September the British Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Birmingham; this 
being the third time that the great central hive of 
workers has been selected for the purpose. The first 
occasion was in 1839, and the second ten years later: 
both sessions were successful ; and there is every reason 
to expect that the third will be still more prosperous 
and satisfactory than either. The subjects for discus- 
sion and illustration are comprised in eight sections— 
1, Mathematical and Physical Science; 2, Chemical 
Science ; 3, Geology; 4, Zoology and Botany; 5, Phy- 
siology; 6, Geography; 7, Economical Science and 
Statistics; 8, Mechanical Science—nearly all of which, 
it will be seen, are matters peculiarly adapted to the 
district, and likely to derive fresh value from local in- 
vestigation and the results of local experience. Of 
special and exceptional interest will be the reports of the 
proceedings of the “ Committee on Local Industries ;” a 
feature almost entirely new in these meetings, and one 
for which Birmingham affords a large and well-nigh 
inexhaustible field of inquiry. It is further a field 
which has.been comparatively unwrought; for, though 
the large industrial establishments of the town have been 
often explored, and more or less efficiently described, it 
is not in such establishments that the peculiarly local 
and domestic industries are to be seen in operation. 
There are in Birmingham numberless crafts and occu- 
pations with the very name of which the general English 
public are unacquainted: they consist of minute or 
trifling operations wrought by hand, chiefly in the houses 
of the workers, and paid for at rates varying with the 
amount of skill or muscular exertion required in per- 
forming them. Occupations of this kind are known to 
tell upon the worker in many ways—bodily, mentally, 
physiologically—often, perhaps, to his injury, and as 
often, it may be, to his advantage in certain respects ; 
and not unfrequently, it is presumable, in the formation 
of habit and character. Of this unobtruding, unobvious 
kind of industry little or nothing is known; while it is 
desirable on all accounts that everything that can be 
known should be ascertained concerning it. The Commit- 
tee appointed to investigate it are, we are given to under- 
stand, men who are fully aware of the nature of the task 
they have undertaken, and not likely to flinch or shrink 
from any pains or trouble in carrying it out.. For our 
part, we confess that we shall look with more than 
ordinary interest for the fruit of their labours. 

During the meeting of the Association their head- 
quarters will be at the Exchange; but the other public 
buildings of the town—the Town Hall, the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, Queen’s College, and the Free 
Grammar School—will all be available for their use; and 
there will be no lack of accommodation for the several 
sections. As to the domestic accommodation for the 
large number of visitors who are expected, and will be 
sure to arrive, that has been cared for by the “ Lodging 
«nd Commissariat Committee,’ who have zealously en- 
listed the combined hospitality of Birmingham and the 
beautiful suburbs, in which latter locality many a dis- 
tinguished guest from beyond sea will find himself for a 
— the prized and honoured inmate of an English 

ome. 

From its central situation Birmingham is admirably 
placed as a starting-point for scientific explorations. 
The excursions contemplated are—to ihe “ Black 
Country” and Dudley, with its variously striking geo- 





logical features; to Warwick, Coventry, Kenilworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Harbury, Wroxeter, the Wrekin, 
and Shrewsbury. What other points of interest will 
come under review remains to be seen; and doubtless 
the scientific results of the several excursions will be 
duly chronicled in the reports of the Association. 





A VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST. 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 


Arter attending the Protestant service, held in a room 
in the town-hall at Dijon, where an earnest preacher 
addressed about thirty hearers, I passed by a beautiful 
new statue of St. Bernard, which ornaments an open 
place in the town. The figure is placed on a pedestal, 
around which stand fine representations of his contem- 
poraries, Philip Augustus, Peter the Hermit, the great 
Abbot Suger, and others whose names still live in 
history. 

Learning from the inscription that Bernard was born 
at Fontaines-le-Dijon, an adjacent village, I was soon 
making my way towards it, through the vineyards and 
up the golden slopes which surround the capital of ancient 
Burgundy. 

The hills rise in terraces. The stony oolite of which 
they are composed is favourable to the growth of the 
vine and rapid ripening of its fruit; the grape is 
therefore the prevalent crop, and at this time the 
lower bunches were just acquiring their purple tint. 
I struck a path which diverged from the main road, 
and, after a circuit, approached the village on the oppo- 
site side to the Dijon road. Fontaines lies just under the 
summit of a low terraced hill, which is crowned with a 
few trees, the village church, and a dilapidated small 
country house. There is a knoll of greensward between 
the church and the chdteau, fringed with walnut-trees, 
which shelter the village and make a great figure in 
the view from a distance. 

On reaching the village street I found all the para- 
phernalia of a gay fair; for it was the anniversary of the 
féte. Booths, stalls, shows of all kinds, gambling of 
every description, the “rotonde,” with its usual French 
cargo of grave grown-up people astride its horses, the 
discordant bray of a score of promiscuous instruments, 
the crack of the rifle, the dull blow of the billiard ball, the 
heavy roll of skittles, the rattle of the dice, the striking 
of Aunt Sally sticks, kept up an incessant noise. 
Country folks and town folks, in gay attire, every 
moment added to the crowd. It was a thorough car- 
nival of fun and frolic. 

I went to the church, which is of heavy architecture, 
showing slight remains of Romanesque building. It was 
crowded excessively, but there was constant movement 
in and out. A plaster bust of St. Bernard stood in a 
conspicuous alcove, and was elaborately decorated for 
the occasion with flowers and a votive wreath of 
ripening grapes. The officiating priest, after mass, 
walked in procession to this bust, aud incense was pro- 
fusely bestowed around it. This ceremony appeared to me 
to be most degrading. One could have wished the 
image to have started into animation, and exclaimed, 
“See thou do it not: Iam thy fellow-servant, and of 
thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus: worship 
God.” Rev. xix. 10. 

I was glad to escape into the clear air of the green 
knoll, above the fair, and stretching to the walls of the 
dull-looking house on the summit, which is pointed out 
as the residence of Bernard’s parents, and his birth- 
place. The walls contain numerous tablets recording 
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the visits and donations of illustrious pilgrims. Its 
architecture is not many centuries old. The entrance 
led to a small gorgeously-decorated chapel in florid 
Corinthian style. An enormous crucifix is the principal 
object within. Around the frieze runs an inscription, 
in large gilded letters, “Cubiculum natale sancti 
Bernardi.” The people entered in a continuous stream, 
knelt in silence at the shrine, and passed out again. 

The view from the chdteaw is of its kind a, very 
attractive one. The towers of Dijon, the roadway fringed 
with trees, the vine-covered slopes, the fertile plain, the 
distant hills, might remind the English traveller of Glou- 
cestershire scenery with additional glow and colour. 

It was difficult, amidst the dissonant sounds which rose 
on the air, to repeople the past with the ideal presence 
of those who for nearly eight hundred years had ceased 
to be actors on earth. Yet here it was that the noble 
knight Thecla upheld with unshaken loyalty the cause of 
his sovereign the Duke of Burgundy. To this fair 
domain he brought home his admirable bride, and here 
it was that their thoughtful son laid the foundations of 
his future fame, and shaped out that public career so 
baneful to the Church, and that private career so useful 
to the individual believer. 

Towards the end of the 11th century, whilst Burgundy 
was still an independent dukedom, Teclin, the owner of 
Fontaines, married Elizabeth, daughter of Count Bernard 
de Montbar, and had six sons, of whom Bernard, born in 
1091, was the third, and one daughter. The children 


had the inestimable advantage of a wise and pious 
mother’s training. Her intelligence, tenderness, and 
prudence impressed them all for life with happy memories 
of home. 

We read that Bernard, whilst yet a child, endeavoured 
to imitate his dear mother, by offering prayer and giving 


to the poor, and by trying to be affable and pleasant to 
all. It wasa luxury to reflect, whilst seated on the sunny 
knoll, of the many burdened ones who had once toiled 
up the stony pathway, and returned lighter, happier, and 
wiser for the kind words and countenance of that gra- 
cious lady. Isat and traced out the road to Dijon along 
which she used to go with friendly help for the cottagers. 
Like the mother of Augustine, she lives in human history 
through the reputation of her son ; but in Divine history 
there are thousands of such gentlewomen recorded, 
“‘ whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 

Bernard was a tall, thin, fair boy, with chestnut hair. 
He went to school at Chatillon-sur-Seine, made rapid pro- 
gress in Latin and general literature, and began to indulge 
in the metaphysical learning of the schoolmen, the chief 
attainment of medieval scholarship. But he turned 
from the last to the study of Holy Scripture, for which he 
had a great bias. He considered it more practical, as a 
means- of attaining knowledge, than the subtleties of 
human philosophy. In after-years he was much indebted 
to the stores of Biblical knowledge he now acquired. 

At nineteen years of age he returned home, his heart 
somewhat impaired by the effects of absence, his judg- 
ment not yet fixed respecting his future course. The 
stern realities of life soon necessitated a determination. A 
rapid fever carried off his beloved mother. 

The poor of the neighbourhood, the lowly neighbours 
on the high-road, mourned for an irreparable loss. The 
noble family sorrowed at the extinction of its chief lustre. 
The clergy deplored the absence of a sincere friend. 
But, above all, Bernard felt the blow most keenly; for 
he had by this time found out the value of his mother, 
and he felt himself for the first time, and as if for ever, 
friendless in the world. 


He now hesitated for some time between the claims 





of conscience and the call of ambition. ‘The latter 
prompted him to follow the career of his father in the 
army, into which he might have most favourable intro- 
ductions, or to attempt distinction in letters, or to obtain 
high office in the Church; but conscience refused to be 
satisfied with any of these prospects. __ 

One day, whilst in this state of mind, he set out to 
visit his brothers, who had followed the duke in the 
campaign. On his way he felt burdened with sad 
thoughts, and was brooding over his own disappoint- 
ments, when a passage from the word of God came 
with power to his remembrance: “ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” He 
relates that immediately a heavenly joy overcame him 
at having found the direction for which his whole nature 
longed. He entered into the next church on his road, 
and there, prostrate before the altar, he wept, and prayed 
for Divine guidance and blessing. From this time a 
profound calm concerning his own place and duty took 
possession of his soul. He interpreted the suggestion 
as directing him to a monastic life, and joyfully resolved 
that thus he would follow Christ. 

Notwithstanding the erroneous and defective views 
which he entertained as to the mode in which he should 
glorify God, yet there can be no doubt of the reality of 
his conversion ; for we find him henceforward trusting to 
Christ crucified, and to him alone, for acceptance with 
God. His writings are decisive as to this. 

His first efforts to do good were expended in the 
endeavour to win over his warlike relatives to the service 
of the Church. He was successful with his uncle, the 
Count de Trouillon, a brave man of high rank and large 
possessions, who forthwith attached himself to his 
nephew, and continued his faithful follower until death. 
His brother Bartholomew was the next, and then his 
brother Guy, with the accomplished wife of the latter. 
His younger brother Gerard, after violent opposition, 
also followed in his train. 

The influence which this ardent and able young man 
exercised by his reasonings and letters upon the society 
around him, in that warlike age, had the effect of draw- 
ing a number of the young nobility of Burgundy out of 
the ranks of the army into the service of the Church. The 
occurrence was unprecedented : it took place in the most 
belligerent part of Europe, amongst men trained to arms, 
in joyous Burgundy; its scope and effect were to induce 
upwards of thirty gentlemen of family and fortune to 
forsake all they ever held dear, and embrace the dull 
rigours of convent life. May we ever hope to see some 
modern Bernard arise, who shall lead out a band of the 
high-born and wealthy into the field of Christian 
missions ? 

The monastic views of St. Bernard, his persecution of 
the Albigenses, his Mariolatry, his political actions, 
forbid us pointing to him as a model. But here, on the 
spot where he passed his happy childhood and grave 
youth under his mother’s care, where his spiritual trials 
took place and his character was formed, it was impossible 
not to feel deeply moved by the associations clustering 
around this much-loved and beautiful home. 8. BR. P. 


“QUT AFTER NATURE.” 
Ir is at this season of the year, when all who have the 
means and the opportunity are glad to exchange the 
dusty city for the sea-side or the cool glades of the 
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“OUT AFTER NATURE.” 


country, that the artists generally make up their minds, 
if they have not done so before, to bid a temporary 
farewell to their studios, and go “out after Nature,” as 
they sometimes phrase it. They know well enough that 
it is only by facing the facts and ever-changing pheno- 
mena of Nature that they can keep up that close acquain- 
tance with her which is indispensable to their success, 
and derive those fresh stores of knowledge by means of 
which alone they can add increasing value to their 
works. The artist must never go back; it is a necessity 
of his being to go forward, and to be ever learning; and 
he learns most and best amidst the subjects which he 
paints, and so long as he is abroad among them is ever 
gathering new thoughts and ideas; consequently there 
is nothing short of prostrating sickness or some incapa- 
citating calamity that can keep him shut up in the city 
during the whole of the sketching season. 

The means and appliances for pursuing the study of 
art out-of-doors have wonderfully increased since the 
last generation of painters passed away. The camp-stool, 
the sketch-book or the portfolio, with a few pencils or 
crayons—these used to be considered a sufficient outfit ; 
and it was from sketches made with such materials that 
the pictures of our old masters of landscape—Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Wright of Derby, and their contempo- 
raries—were “painted up” in the studio, as much from 
fancy and the conventional habits of the painters as 
from recollection of the scenes they represented. We 
have changed all that now. The modern English land- 
scape-painter- has the wisdom to mistrust his memory, 
his fancy, and his acquired facility, and will leave 
nothing for to-morrow to be supplied from memory 
which he can possibly do to-day in presence of the fact 
he wishes to perpetuate. So, instead of merely sketching 
from nature, he paints from nature, and, if he can, will 
complete his picture from the scene itself, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the mere foreground and the figures 
which are to give it life and social interest. For this 
the old outfit is altogether inadequate, and therefore 
you see him furnished besides with colours, easels, 
palettes, oils, canvases—the whole requirements of his 
art, in fact—and, in addition, with a huge umbrella, big 
enough to cover a family party, and which will screen 
himself and all his apparatus from the rays of the sun. 
Further, he may be provided with a monstrous pair of 
jack-boots, water-proof and reaching to his hips, for 
sitting in a marsh or a swamp, or in the mid-channel of 
a brook, in case he should select such a point of view. 
From the want of some protection of this sort many an 
artist has in a few short hours damaged his health for 
life, while others have caught their death. It was through 
sitting for four hours on a damp soil near Dulwich that. 
Patrick Nasmyth caught the fatal chill which carried 
him to his grave. The drawing, now in possession of a 
friend of the writer, which he made on that afternoon 
Was the last of his works, and was designed to express 
the whole strength of his then matured experience. 

The artist’s colourmen and providers show remarkable 
fertility of invention in preparing for the annual forays 
of the sketching season, and some new contrivance or 
other is sure to make its appearance with each re- 
curring summer. They are mostly trifling articles of 
small cost, calculated to save time and trouble, or to 
administer to the ease and comfort of the painter as he 
sits at his work; and not a few of them are suggested 


by the painters themselves, who best know what the 


want. But, in truth, a painter who would faithfully 


“epresent a landscape in any one of the varying moods 
and phases of light and colour it assumes wants every- 
thing out-of-doors that he is accustomed to have at hand 





at home, and accordingly we now and then meet with 
an artist on the foray who literally takes his entire 
studio with him wherever he goes. He dues this by 
fitting up a neat chamber on wheels—a sort of wild- 
beast caravan in miniature—in which he stows away 
canvases, easels, colour-boxes, brushes, bvoks, port- 
folios, tobacco and meerschaums, potted meats and 
bottled drinks, and may be a portable bed and bedding 
as well, not forgetting a few fire-arms and a fishing-rod 
and creel. He does not want a horse for this travelling 
studio. The railway porter mounts it on a truck for him, 
and it is rolled off to the sketching-ground, be it to the 
Lakes, to North Wales, to northernmost Highlands, or 
southernmost Cornwall; and at either destination he can 
easily hire a hack to draw it about for him at the charge 
of a few shillings at each removal. The advantages of 
this method are beyond all comparison superior to those 
of any other. The artist thus housed turns the open 
end of his machine towards the view he wants to paint, 
and, surrounded by every appliance he needs, works at 
his ease day after day in spite of scorching sun or burst- 
ing storm, and can do everything to his picture that 
needs to be done before turning his back on the scene. 
He can recreate himself, as he often does, by varying his 
employment; dropping his maul-stick, and taking up 
his fishing-rod, and prowling the banks of the streams 
where the trout rise to his fly in the cool of the evening. 
At night he padlocks his little castle, and is off to his 
hotel, or his farm-house lodging; or, if he does not 
choose to incur the risk of leaving it, he can return after 
supper and make his bed within it. A gentleman who 
has long followed this practice tells us that he has inva- 
riably left his establishment under the sole protection of 
a strong padlock, and has never on a single occasion 
had cause to repent of sodoing. Pictures of great value 
—a value due to their striking fidelity and truth- 
fulness—are thus painted every season; and it must be 
obvious that there need be no limit to the amount of 
natural details which such pictures can be made to 
exhibit. 

We may remark here that it was by a plan very similar 
to this that the famous Venetian painter Canaletto pro- 
duced his pictures, with the difference, however, that 
Canaletto carried a camera at the top of his travelling 
van, and saved himself the trouble of drawing an outline 
by placing his canvas so as to receive the image reflected 
by the lens, and colouring upon that image. That this 
was his mode is evident from the density of his shadows, 
and from the correctness of all the details of his pictures 
and their marvellous perspective, as contrasted with the 
miserable failure they manifest in water and sky, and 
in everything else which the camera could not fasten 
upon the canvas. On this account it is almost to be 
questioned whether, fascinating as some of them are, 
Canaletto’s pictures really deserve to be numbered 
among works of art. 

Agreeable as holidays are to all workers, they. seem 
to be enjoyed by the artist in a special and peculiar 
manner; and we inyariably find him, on these expedi- 
tions, in high spirits, and ready for a joke or a frolic, 
and rarely, if ever, oppressed with that ennui and tedium 
which most other holiday-makers are apt at times to 
experience. The reason, doubtless, is that he carries 
his work with him, the work that he loves, and finds all 
the recreation he needs in the change of scene, and the 
welcome substitution of the charms of earth, sea, and 
sky for the plague of dealers, and the unsolicited, weari- 
some criticism of connoisseurs and dilettanti patrons. 
British artists, for a reason sufficiently obvious, for the 
most part prefer British scenery to work upon. In the 
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first place, it pays best; grand and striking as are the 
scenes of the Continent, the Norway fiords, fells, and 
forests, the German rocks and rivers, the Swiss moun- 
tains, etc., etc., the patrons of art in England do not 
care so much about them, and will seldom pay a high 
price for them; foreign scenes do not come home to 
their feelings and sympathies with half the force that a 
home scene does, and therefore it is that the English 
landscape is most in demand among English buyers. 
The only exception to this rule, if, indeed, it amounts to 
an exception, would be in favour of Italian scenes; but, 
in Italy, just now, the brigands, under the guidance, it 
is said, of a host of vagabond priests, turned loose upon 
the country at the dethronement of Bomba junior, and 
which priests organize their raids, share their plunder, and 
absolve them of their crimes—the brigands, we say, are 
pursuing their art, with a vigour and an industry which 
have put an effectual stopper on the expeditions of British 
landscape-painters in that direction. But in England, 
Wales, and Scotland there is a whole world of mat:>rial 
for the picturesque lying ever at hand for the painter’s 
use. There is really no country in the world that is 
half so rich in manageable colour as our own island; 
while, if the wilder varieties of form which some painters 
desiderate have to be sought for, they need never be 
long sought for in vain. The lakes of Cumberland and 
of Scotland, the coast everywhere in the island, the rich 
wealds of cultivation, the moors and heaths, and the 
mountainous districts, especially those of North Wales— 
these it is which form the quarry whence the painters 
derive their richest stores; and even, independent of 
these, the whole land is abounding in the picturesque, 
and spreads its untold wealth before the trained and 
disciplined eye. 

It is interesting to note the characteristic choice which 


certain of our most famous painters have made amidst 
the diversified scenery open to their selection—how some 
of them have, as it were, appropriated and made almost 
exclusively their own a definite class of subjects, or per- 


petuated the scenery of their favourite localities. Thus 
Pyne, a few years ago, in a series of pictures which 
most of us can recall, made prize of the Cumberland 
Lakes; the Linnels, father and sons, have done the same 
by well-known portions of Surrey and Kent; Creswick, 
from his earliest youth, had his mind saturated with the 
contour, the hue and the accessories, of the rock-ribbed 
water-courses which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield,:his native town. The late David Cox made 
a second home of the little hamlet of Bettws-y-Coed, in 
North Wales, and there, within hail, as it were, of 
Snowdon and Cader Idris, he set up his easel year after 
year, and enriched a hundred collections with the un- 
rivalled productions of his hand. Another artist, who 
has also passed away, and whose familiar name escapes 
us for the moment, though his pictures rise vividly to 
remembrance, found the most fertile source of his in- 
spiration in the broad and limitless sheep-fed downs of 
the southern countics, which he delineated with a magic 
power, and with a delicacy and tenderness not merely 
unrivalled, but which no painter, before or since, ever 
approached. We might go further back, and point out 
what were the peculiar haunts of Constable and Crome, 
of Wilson and Gainsborough, and others who laid the 
foundation of our English school, each of whom preferred 
through life some special tract of country which, more 
than any other, harmonized with his feelings and ideas. 

It need not be supposed that, because the artist’s out- 
door labours are of the tranquil and reflective kind, they 
are, therefore, barren of adventures, even amid home 
scenes. ‘The reverse is very much the case; and it has 





been our lot, now and then, to witness some of the 
rather comical and ludicrous contretemps to which these 
gentlemen are liable. Some summers back, while out 
with a friend angling for trout in one of the tributaries 
of the Conway, said friend called loudly for assistance in 
landing a prize he had hooked, but which he had not 
fished for, and which was not a trout, but about a 
square yard of eanvas, with a half-finished landscape 
upon it. We had hardly succeeded in drawing it ashore, 
when the owner came pelting along the meadows after 
it. He had been perched upon a rock in the middle of 
a stream nearly half the day, busily painting the wooded 
gorge down which the little streamlet fought its way 
among the moss and lichen-clad boulders. Unknown 
to, or unheeded by him, there had occurred a rain-storm 
higher up in the mountains, and a sudden freshet had 
rushed down the gorge, filling his boots by way of salute, 
and barely allowing him time to snatch up his colour. 
box with one hand, and to swing himself, by the aid of 
a friendly branch, up the bank with the other. Of 
course the calamity wound up with a hearty laugh; and 
we remember renewing the laugh involuntarily on re- 
cognising the picture, near twelve months after, on the 
walls of a London exhibition. Another friend, who will, 
we trust, excuse us for recording the circumstance, had 
one of his sketches in water-colour devoured by a goat, 
almost before his eyes; by way of comment on the deed, 
he remarked, in a ruefully humorous way, that he was 
not aware that goats had a taste for art. A painter 
of some note sat one evening patiently on the beach, 
** steadfast as a post, 

Painting the effect of sunset on a coast.” 
He thought of nothing but his picture, until he heard 
voices bawling loudly at him from a distance, and, look- 
ing round, discovered that his colour-box was voyaging 
out to sea on the back of the rising tide, that his easel 
was a foot deep in water, and that he himself, perched 
on his bit of crag, was islanded by the advancing waves. 
He gave a doleful glance at his colour-box, saw it tossed 
up and down for a moment or two, then fill, and founder 
in the deep; but he seized his picture, and, boldly 
plunging through the surf, bore it off in safety. This 
was a capital joke, so good that the artist made capital 
out of it; for he painted the event in a humorous style, 
and found a solid reward in the result. These little 
mishaps of the day form the theme of conversation round 
the supper-table, and during the discussion of pipes and 
night-caps, when the subjects of them meet together in 
the evenings; and not a few of them get recorded in 
entries poetical and pictorial, made in the album usually 
kept at such places of resort. 

The search after the picturesque is not in all cases, 
however, attended with adventures merely laughable. 
We knew a sexagenarian sketcher who, in his hunger 
for mountain scenery, got lost in the intricacies of the 
Snowdon range, into which he had ventured without 4 
guide, and who, failing to recover his track, had to pass 
the night under the lee of a rock, finding no better 
shelter, and who only escaped the next day to die shortly 
after from the exposure. Enthusiasm for art is prob- 
ably as powerful as any other stimulant in urging mal 
“to spurn delights and live laborious days.” It is well 
known that to Turner, when a young maz, all hours of 
the twenty-four were equal and alike; he was ever ready 
to work, to seize and make a prize of every kind of 
natural effect ; of light and shade, of storm and calm, of 
flood and conflagration ; all of which he seems to have 
had the faculty of mastering and storing up, so as to be 
able to reproduce them whenever occasion demanded. 
It is Ruskin, if we are not mistaken, who tells us of 4 
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belated traveller on the Cornish coast who, while be- | 
wailing the misfortune that had befallen him, came sud- 

denly upon young Turner, who had risen from his bed 

in a distant town not long after midnight, and was 

quietly sitting upon a rugged peak in the darkness, 

waiting, with his painting materials at his side, to catch 

and record the first gleam of the pale dawn over the 

broad Atlantic. ‘Those who would emulate the fame of 

Turner may gather from this single trait what kind of 

sacrifices they must make to ensure success. 

We remember seeing, nearly forty years ago, a picture 
in the Luxembourg, in Paris, which well illustrates the 
perils that painters will dare when thoroughly devoted 
to their art. ‘The scene was the open sea at a time of 
furious tempest ; 2 tight-built vessel was dashing through 
the yeasty waves towards the spectator, and to the bow- 
sprit of the vessel was lashed a man in the prime of his 
youth, and in the costume of a Nazarene fisherman—that 
is to say, with little or nothing about him save the ropes 
that bound his frame to the bending spar. The youth 
was Horace Vernet, and the picture, painted by himself, 
represented an expedition he had thus audaciously car- 
ried out, for the sole sake of studying to advantage the 
stormy effects of a tempest-troubled ocean. A story analo- 
gous to that represented in the above picture is told of 
some of the Dutch marine painters. Backhuysen would 
put te sea in a storm to portray the forms of the driving 
billows ; and it is recorded of Vandervelde that he ac- 
companied the Dutch ficet to sea, and went into the 
thick of a terrible naval battle, in order that he might 
be qualified te paint it effectually upon canvas, What- 
ever we may think of the reckless daring of these men, 
one thing is clear—the principle en which they acted was 
the right principle: the true painter is too fond of truth 
to tolerate a falsehood; and how is he to get at the truth 
of things if he declines, frem any consideration what- 
ever, to seek it where it is to be foundP We are well 
content, therefore, that our artists shauld acknowledge 
none but Nature as their teacher, and can heartily wish 
them success in all their endeavours to win the wealth 
which she alone can bestow. ’ 


THE MAIN CHANOE, 
¥ PEE AUTHOR oF ‘‘CEpAR GREEK,” ‘CHE FERROL FAMILY,” ETC, 
CHAPTER XKVIII.—PARFLY POLITICAL, 


Mz. Lomparp went immediately to his study, and spent 
the eyening in opening his acerimulated letters and 
otherwise overtaking his arrears of business. He owned 
to himself that he was yery glad tq be back again in 
his usual grooye, When tea was announced, he came 
for ten minutes te the drawing-room, drank a cup stand- 
ing, sauntered about a little, then excused himself, and 
departed. Pen took no notice of him, being engrossed 
with Esther, beyontl answering a question addressed to 
her, The little woman who had once been pretty 
watched with thase big eyes from among her curls, as 
she was attentive to her tatting. Father and danghter 
this pair might easily have been; Mrs. Fancourt thought 
they resembled a father and daughter not on good terms, 
And the marriage was about seven weeks old. 

“O money, money !” moralized the little woman, who 
had failed in her own attempts to do a similar stroke of 
business. ‘ How sad to see a mercenary spirit in the 
young, and the hand given where there is no heart!” 
et cetera. Mrs. Fancourt felt very virtuous and im- 
pregnable, and would have narrated to any sympathizing 
listener how different it was in her youthful days, when 
she had married an ensign in a marching regiment 
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with ninety-six pounds a year (and immediately there- 
after experienced the truth of the proverb which states 
that Poverty at the door frightens Love out of the 
window, and permanently). Perhaps it was from de- 
lineations of her chaperon’s early feelings about the 
ensign, perhaps from the intuitive sense which grows 
into most unsophisticated girls’ hearts, that Esther had 
acquired high ideas of the affection and mutual confi- 
dence which ought to be the permeating principles of 
marriage. Had she been much in the world of society, 
her standard would have been lowered to the fashion- 
able one. She would have perceived that the first in- 
quiry everywhere (directly or indirectly) is as to the 
state of a man’s purse. It is called “ what he is worth :” 
using “ worth” in its very lowest sense; as “ goods” has 
been deteriorated to mean simply possessions, chattels, 
instead of the lofty significance which allies the word 
to the name of the Supreme Being. Esther, being im- 
pressible, and of a nature which easily sank to the tone 
of the atmosphere around her, might have learned to 
consider all actions sanctified by the touch of gold, and 
to regard a young companion as irremediably lowered 
by making “a poor match,” and another as fortunate 
and ennobled by making “a rich match,” quite irre- 
spective of such trifles as congeniality of feeling, esteem, 
or love. ‘ 

As it was, she saw, even on that first evening, how 
far below her ideal were her father and his wife. Fur- 
ther observation confirmed it. There appeared a total 
want of any feelings or interests in common: he spent 
his evenings in the old way, at work in the shabby little 
study, whenever he did not go out with Mrs. Lombard. 
A good many dinner-parties had to be gone through, 
and given in return, And Pen perversely chose to 
imagine that she was being exhibited in triumph as 
another purchase of his wealth, and generally behaved 
with a sort of dignified and grandiloquent sulk. What 
was she else, and by her own consent, if she fairly looked 
at the facts? Her husband did not dislike the dignity 
and impenetrability, if only she would have kept them 
for society, and not fayeured him with a double portion 
of the same. Her beauty, at all events, threw a lustre 
on the surroundings of his wealth: so he had some 
glimpse of gratification in being proud of that adjunct. 

And poor Esther felt that it was all wrong, somehow. 
Pen more than onee found those wistful grey eyes fixed 
on her with an expression which she had no difficulty 
in understanding, and also the painful blush that ensued 
on discovery, But no words passed between them: 
what could either say P 

I doubt if Bsther was conscious that her own value, 
in the estimation of the world of this Irish county 
town, had fallen full fifty per cent. with her altered 
expectations, or that, if she had known it, she would 
have cared, She was singularly unworldly for Mr. 
Lombard’s daughter, People left off calling her the 
heires&, and recommending young men to try their for- 
tune, after the manner of the sual hadinage. Esther 
did not care for such satellites; and certainly her less 
of prestige exposed her to one danger the Jess—that of 
being courted simply for her money. 

Mrs, Fancourt had been sent away, with a liberal 
donatiye to soothe the blow, Hsther went everywhere 
with the new Mrs, Lombard; ang after the first few 
months her father seldom aecompanied them, Society 
was to him an unmitigated bere; and business crowded 
upon hig hours morethaneyer, His journeys were just 
as frequent as before his marriage; and Pen tried to 
conceal from his daughter that she felt his absence 





rather a relief than a privation. But it is hard to hide 
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a tone of mind from one’s daily companion ; and Esther 
was aware of it, though not with such a sting as Esther’s 
father. 

Why did the man work so incessantly? Had he not 
wealth enough? were not successes showered on him P 
What to him were the thousands more that he could 
never use? In a measure, the hunger of making money 
had taken possession of his nature. His keenest en- 
joyment was to con over the figures representing the 
large sum to his credit at his bankers: to sink it all in 
some huge speculation, and see it emerge doubled froni 
the perilous waves that ingulfed other men’s money, 
but somehow always gave back his with increase. No- 
thing is commoner among rich men than the thirst for 
more. The Duke of Marlborough, who won Blenheim, 
and economized soldiers’ shirts, used in his old age to 
walk from his lodgings to the Public Rooms at Bath 
on cold wet nights in order to save the paltry expense 
of a sedan-chair. He had his reward: dying worth a 
million and a half sterling, which was inherited by the 
grandson of his enemy. And another picture of a mil- 
lionaire represents a poor old man in rags, so wretched- 
looking as to be given a penny by passengers on the 
road, when he would chuckle gleefully, being owner of 
the land at both sides for miles. Likewise he would 
complain with bitterness of the robbery committed by 
rooks and magpies upon his hay, when they took a tuft 
to cushion a nest; and at night he would wander about 
his house, bemoaning a five-pound note hid in some 
hole he had forgotten, and protesting vehemently that 
it was all the money he had. Such men as John Elwes 
are the monstrosities produced by avarice, when it is 
permitted to rule singly over the human heart. 

Like another sort of intemperance, one can scarcely 
tell whére the thirst for money will end. There are 
but few instances in which the accumulator has said, 
“Enough,” and ceased to strive for more. The further 
it is indulged, the more it craves, and becomes cruelly 
insatiable, hardening the heart, deadening the under- 
standing, turning life into one great mint-machine for 
coining sovereigns. Mr. Lombard did occasionally 
pause, and behold his life thus transformed, yet went 
on grinding at his wheels and trundling his machine. 

The domestic discomfort of his marriage drove him 
rather deeper into that other world which lay outside 
home; and he began sometimes to think whether he 
had been wise in refusing public life. Lord Wyvern, 
his wife’s cousin, and who had not taken the smallest 
notice of the Sarsfields until this rich marriage, con- 
descended to pay a few days’ visit at Castle Lough, and 
decidedly thought Lombard was wrong in confining his 
abilities to the narrow sphere of private enterprise. 
Lombard would shine ‘in the House. They wanted 
practical men. The noble lord did not mention that he 
was beating up for recruits in the interest of his party, 
believing that the awful crisis was at hand when the 
Do-nothings would be forced to appeal to the country 
sooner than permit the advent to office of the Do-littles. 
And it being of the most vital consequence to the nation 
that Lord Wyvern’s friends should have place and 
patronage, and that the Do-nothings should prevail to 
the exclusion of the Do-littles, the former party were 
straining every nerve for the moulding of the repre- 
sentation to suit their wishes. If Mr. Lombard could 
only be induced to contest the borough in the Do- 
nothing interest ! 

“Cost a great deal,” said he who would have to pay. 

“A mere bagatelle,” replied the peer, who would be 
one of those enjoying the fruits of the expenditure and 
adhesion. “ And, besides, my dear Lombard, it sounds 





absurd to hear you talk of cost! with your princely 
revenues—actually coining mud into gold—positively, 
yes !” 

The moneyed man was not insensible to flattery on 
this point, like all who have been the artificers of their 
own wealth. 

“You would be floated into Parliament on a tide of 
popular applause,” added Lord Wyvern, waxing rhe- 
torical—“ you, with your influence over the working 
classes! I should say failure was impossible, if the 
priests were properly doctored.” 

Thus irreverently he spoke of the clerical element 
which presides at Irish hustings, and has sometimes 
been found capable of judicious propitiation by men 
wise in their generation, and not too scrupulous. 

“They don’t always like an Englishman, or a novus 
homo,” said Mr. Lombard, dissentingly. He had picked 
up the Latin phrase from some editorial comments 
depreciating himself. Both gentlemen were in the 
shabby little study at Castle Lough—an apartment only 
tolerated because the rest were so superbly fitted. 

“ My dear sir,” observed Lord Wyvern, with solemnity, 
and preparing himself for an eloquent outburst, ‘the 
title of Warwick originated with a woolstapler named 
Greville; and thirty of our peerages have been founded 
by men engaged at one time in the humblest pursuits 
of commercial life. Among them were a pedlar, and a 
nail-maker. Ah, sir, commerce may aspire to anything 
in the British dominions: what our enemy said as an 
aspersion has become our boast: we are proud—I repeat 
it, we are proud to be called a nation of shop-keepers !” 
concluded Lord Wyvern, and blew his nose sonorously 
thereafter. It was a bit out of one of his most telling 
recess speeches, prepared for a democratic audience. 
(Whence the observant reader will gather that Lord 
Wyvern was only a peer of Ireland, and had his seat in 
the Commons, returned for a constituency, as is our 
Premier.) 

Mr. Lombard laughed, but said nothing about his 
original in Little Primrose Street, and how he had sold 
shabby books at higgling prices. Of course his wife’s 
noble relative was not a person to be edified by such 
disclosures, as an assembly of struggling youths might 
have been. And the successful man had learned a 
valuable secret in being able to say no more than was 
useful at any given time, and telling no unnecessary 
truths. 

“There’s the press,” said Lord Wyvern, reverting to 
the subject of Mr. Lombard’s prospective canvassing the 
borough, which was his real business in the conference, 
“the glorious press—palladium of British freedom !” 
and here he was near going off into another tit-bit 
from a speech, but reined himself in while yet there was 
time—‘‘ I mean, Lombard, I mean that you must sub- 
sidize the local papers. What journals are here, and 
what are their principles ?” 

From the three published in the town of Dunamase 
he selected the “ Sentinel, or Leinster Rapparee,” as 
most suited for his electioneering purposes. What 
though its leaders were on the verge of rebeldom, and 
had twice been honoured by a government prosecution, 
and last night’s issue was led off by an article headed 
“The Revenge of a People on their Enslavers,” darkly 
hinting that the days of the Saxon were numbered 
(which article had deprived Miss Leonora Sarsfield of 
many hours’ sleep, while she planned the burial of her 
plate and personal flight on a pillion behind her faithful 
butler)? Lord Wyvern well knew what popular vapour- 
ing meant, and how accessible such stormy patriots were 
to some of the Saxon silver. 
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“Dare say the fellow knows how to do it perfectly 
well,”. said he, concerning the editor, who was, indeed, 
« meek little man with spectacles and a large family. 
“ Just a delicate hint that you might possibly be induced 
to stand for the borough, to begin with. Familiarize 
the popular mind to the idea—there’s a great deal in 
that. And as to your being an Englishman, it won’t be 
the slightest obstacle: only cry ‘Ireland for the Irish 
loud enough, be civil to their reverences, and use plenty 
of the sinews of war.” 

It came to pass that the prescription was tried, and 
found efficient. In the day of Do-nothing distress, when 
it seemed imminent that the unprincipled opposition, 
the Do-littles, must swamp the ministry by a pestilent 
majority, the Do-nothings threw themselves on the 
nation (metaphorically). And among the burgesses re- 
turned to serve their interest in the forthcoming Im- 
perial Parliament was Ralph Lombard, Esquire, of 
Castle Lough, leaving his rival nowhere in the race. 
He might thank his money, considerably, for this also; 
as the rival took care wrathfully to allege, when threaten- 
ing to lodge a petition on the score of intimidation and 
bribery. 

CHAPTER XIX.—-MR. JOHN GREEN, 

THERE was a king in the mythic period of history who 
was so uniformly fortunate and successful that the oracle 
counselled him to subject himself to some voluntary 
humiliation or loss, by way of propitiating the malignant 
Fates, and balancing his prosperity with a defect. And 
so he cast a precious jewel into the sea; and legend 
tells how, next day, it returned to him at a banquet, 
having been safe swallowed by a fish; and so the pros- 
perous monarch had to suffer the abatement of his good 
fortune in some worse way. 

And thus it was now, in a certain degree, with Mr. 
Lombard. While all his world wondered at his uniform 
prosperity, his universal success, a shadow of possible 
disaster fell across the sunny dial-plate of the life which 
had hitherto seemed so unclouded. 

Coming to his office in the town next day after he was 
declared elect, and greeted with cheers at almost every 
angle of the streets, which were flaring still with yellow 
and green posters concerning “ Lombard and Liberty !” 
he was met by Mr. Klench, his chief clerk, who informed 
him that a man had called twice to see him, and would 
impart his business to nobody but himself. With that 
subtle spirit-prescience which feels danger sometimes 
before it is seen, Mr. Lombard was immediately con- 
scious of a vague uneasiness. Could it be Joe? But, 
in the space that had elapsed-since his running away, 
the boy could not have become a man. Mr. Lombard 
would ask no question, however, nor betray any interest 
as to who the unknown might be; though Klench seemed 
to expect it. 

“‘ Somebody on electioneering business, I suppose,” 
said his master; “a publican with a long bill to settle, 
perhaps, or a tradesman that wants an excise place for 
his son.” He turned over the letters brought in by the 
old clerk. 

“He said he was come off a long voyage—from 
Australia, I understood,” put in Mr. Klench: “so I 
don’t think it can be electioneering business, sir.” 

“Well, when he comes we shall know,’ replied 
Mr. Lombard, in a slightly peevish tone. ‘Show him 
in here;” and, after Klench had shut the door of his 
private office, he left his letters and, going to the window, 
gazed forth steadfastly for some minutes. The view was 
into the perfectly neat factory-yard, through a close iron 
railing, and aeross it was the engine-house, substantially 
built of granite, the district stone. But there was not 
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a living thing in all the yard to look at, and its owner 
was too familiar with the buildings to have anything 
new to see in their exterior. Unless, perchance, he 
could perceive that the massive structures were based 
upon some unsafe foundation—were standing on a hollow 
crust, like the fabric of some men’s fortunes, and had 
already begun to totter, for all their solidity. But 
Mr. Lombard, being anything rather than an imagina- 
tive man, saw nothing of the sort. His thoughts were 
merely busy about a hated episode of the past. 

It is probable that the visitor watched him into the 
office, for ten minutes had not elapsed before he was 
again announced. A short, thick-set man, with a 
quantity of rust-coloured hair about his face, resembling 
a frame of reddish fur more than whiskers, and the face 
mottled and weather-beaten, with small shrewd black 
eyes on guard under its shaggy brows. Mr. Lombard 
had never seen him before. 

“ Well, sir ?” 

For the stranger, after a rude bow, had gone back to 
the door and tried whether it was securely shut, and 
then lifted a chair nearer to that of Mr. Lombard, and 
sat down with the deliberation of a man by no means in 
haste. 

“Well, sir?” reiterated Mr. Lombard, feeling some 
rising irritation. “I must ask you to be quick about 
your business, for my time is exceedingly limited.” 

The man put both his hands on the stick he held 
between his knees, which was of the girth of a young 
pine, and said for answer, “I am John Green, from 
Australia, Mr. Lombard.” 

He seemed to imagine that his name would produce 
some effect, for which he watched. 

“T must ask you to explain yourself further, sir,” said 
the gentleman, with knitted brows: ‘what is your 
business with me ?” 

“ Merely that I am the husband of Hannah Rickaby, 
whom you may remember.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lombard, “I do remember a person 
of that name;” and he put up his hand to cover that 
tell-tale feature, his mouth. 

“T have no doubt of it,” returned the other, insolently. 
“Precious good reason you have, too, for remembering 
her. Well then, that’s just my business, an’ nothin’ 
else!” Raising the stick in his hands, he hit a forcible 
tap on the carpeted floor, and shook his head defiantly, 
in a manner intended to strike terror into Mr. Lombard. 

“T am totally at a loss to conceive,” said that gentle 
man, slowly, and never moving his eyes from the thickset 
figure in the chair—* I am totally at a loss to conceive 
what can be the meaning of this insolence. You are 
under some delusion, Mr. Green; and I cannot waste my 
time on delusions, and unless you can explain——” 

“You are a cool one,” was the rejoinder of the other, 
who actually gasped for breath. “I ha’n’t crossed the 
sea to be put off like this, Mr. Lombard. I took a walk 
this mornin’ an’ sce your name everywhere, like the 
Queen’s. I hear from the people that you're the greatest 
man in these parts, an’ as rich as a Jew. Now fairness 
is fairness, an’ shares is shares, Mr. Lombard.” 

He was rather wheedling than threatening at this 
juncture, and the gentleman had time to make up 
mind as to his course. He answered, “ You are talking 
in riddles, Mr. Green : I don’t understand you.” 

‘The man growled under his breath. “I believe yot 
know what I am going to say as well as I do myself 
An’ suppose old Mr. Estridge’s boy was alive, what 
difference would it make ?”* 

His ferret eyes surprised no admission from Mr. Lom 
bard’s guarded features. 
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“Mr. Estridge’s son ?” he repeated, as if trying to 
recall something. ‘‘ Yes;‘I remember that your wife 
was that poor child’s nurse. Where is your wife, Mr. 
Green ?” 

“Dead,” said he, promptly. “ An’ when she was 
dyin’ she told me this, an’ bid me try an’ make amends 
for the wrong she’d helped in towards a fatherless 
child.” 

A light was growing in Mr. Lombard’s eyes, and a 
space clearing in his thicket of difficulties. He leaned 
his elbow on the table, and partly shaded his face with 
his hand. 

“You must be more explicit, Mr. Green. You talked 
awhile ago of ‘ fairness’ and ‘ shares,’ by which I gather 
that you want something from me; and now you talk 
of wrong done to a fatherless child, Your wife must 
have been dreaming: no one could know better than 
herself how Mr. Estridge’s little orphan boy died of 
infant bronchitis after a very skort illness, and was 
buried beside his father; my clerk, Mr. Klench, being 
at the funeral as a mourner as well as myself. Your 
wife was present also, if I mistake not. The good 
woman must have been dreaming, unless, indeed, she 
had to accuse herself of ill-treatment as nurse.” 

The man sprang to his feet with a vehement ex- 
clamation. ‘And the funeral wasn’t never a wicked 
make-believe, I suppose! and the child wasn’t never 
taken away in your own wicked arms to some place or 
other, which, if it’s above ground, I'll find. And 
my wife wasn’t never bribed to hide the truth, I sup- 

se !” 

- Gently,” said Mr. Lombard, in his quietest tone. 
“You are making a series of the most extraordinary 
allegations without a particle of proof that I can see, 
A dead woman’s bare word to you, her husband! But 
perhaps you had a regular deposition taken before a 
‘magistrate, or other witnesses of these her ravings ?” 

It could not be seen how his equable heart thumped 
against his ribs as he put the question on which 
hinged everything. 

“ Magistrate! deposition !” foamed the other : “ where 
would I get a magistrate up at a sheep-farm on the 
Sturrumbidgee ? I wasn’t thinkin’ of pen, ink, and 
paper, and my wife dying. It scared me, so it did. She 
had somethin’ on her mind all through her illness.” He 
sat down again as he cooled, and gave a rather tedious 
narrative of the circumstances, but which Mr. Lombard 
listened to with exemplary patience, drawing from it the 
all-important fact that Mr. John Green had no testimony 
of any sort to back his asseverations ; nothing but his 
own unaided word for his story. 

The Australian wound up by another tap of his stick 
on the floor. ‘ And now, Mr. Lombard, what do you 
say? In plain English, what’s this secret worth to you, 
and to me ?” 

He was a clumsy manipulator of his secret, after all. 
Mr. Lombard lay back in a very easy attitude in his 
Chesterfield chair, and played with an ivory ruler. - 

“ At present,” observed the gentleman, in his former 
slow manner, “I am divided between two courses a 

“ Ah,” interrupted the stranger, quickly; “to bribe 
me, or to defy me! But I tell you what, sir: the last is 
acock won’t fight !” 

“I don’t understand the language of the cock-pit,” 
returned Mr. Lombard, raising his brows rather super- 
ciliously ; “ but you have been talking in riddles from 
the beginning. ‘The two courses open to me as a magis- 
trate are, either to commit you for daring to suggest to 
me the compromise of a crime, sir’—and here he put 
aside the ivory ruler, and sat upright in virtuous indig- 
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nation—“ or, as I have considerable reason to doubt 
your sanity, to have you committed to safe keeping 
until medical authority shall ascertain whether you are 
a lunatic !” 

He pressed the spring-bell near his hand. “Show 
this gentleman out,” he said to the junior, who appeared 
before Mr. Green could gather his faculties sufficiently 
to articulate anything coherent. “ Out, sir, out!’ he 
added, pointing his hand imperiously when the stranger 
hesitated a moment. 

But the door had scarcely been closed by the amazed 
junior before it opened again, and Mr. Green’s russet 
head appeared. With every tooth of both crooked, yel- 
lowish rows set together, and his livid lips drawn back 
over them, he hissed, rather than spoke, “‘ And it’s true! 
and it’s true! And you know it’s true, in your black 
soul. And, if the boy is above ground, I'll find him, 


and bring him to confront you !” 

Instantly the door was shut again, so that Mr. Lom- 
bard could say nothing; but the agreeable au revoir was 
echoing in his brain as with his white handkerchief he 
wiped certain large cold drops from his forehead. 





PROFESSOR JOHN PHILLIPS, 


THE eminent geologist the subject of this notice, and the 
President-elect of the British Association for the current 
year, was born on the 25th December, 1800, a year 
which may be held to pre-date the birth of the science 
to which he has so zealously devoted himself. Prior to 
that time geology can scarcely be said to have taken 
form as a positive and distinct branch of knowledge, or 
to have advanced beyond the domain of ingenious specu- 
lation. Before the close of the eighteenth century, it is 
true, the views of the enthusiastic and eloquent Werner 
as to the aqueous origin of the earth’s crust, and the 
order of the succession of rocks, were propounded to his 
students in his lecture-room at Freyberg; but, while 
Werner’s system of classification was a decided advance 
in the right direction, the hypothesis with which it was 
associated was largely erroneous. The conflicting 
opinions of Dr. James Hutton, of Edinburgh, enunciated 
in his “Theory of the Earth,” were first published in 
1795. The contest long and keenly maintained between 
the disciples of Werner and Hutton—the partisans of 
the rival agents of water and fire—was subsequently 
closed by the aid of observation and a more accurate 
knowledge of geological facts. Hutton himself, with 
his own eyes, had derived evidence of the truth of his 
theory of igneous action from inspecting veins of in- 
jected granite penetrating the overlying schists of Glen 
Tilt. Playfair, in 1802, lent further confirmation to the 
views of the Scottish philosopher, by the publication of 
his “ Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth.” 
Fire and water, not water alone as maintained by 
Werner, are now universally recognised as the great 
agents of geological change. Leaving the consideration 
of elementary principles, succeeding investigators, in the 
spirit of the Baconian method, and by dint of laborious 
observation and the severe induction of facts, have been 
signally successful in the interpretation of the varied 
phenomena presented by the strata of the earth, and, 
by their united and devoted efforts in the course of the 
last sixty years, have secured for geology a place among 
sciences most surely established. 

The first in order of time and merit of these practical 
British geologists, these men of the field and the hammer, 
and to whose labours science owes so much, was William 
Smith, “ the father of English geology.’ This pioneer 
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of a host of explorers deserves honourable mention in 
any sketch, however slight, of geological progress. 
Specially in this article it is befitting to allude to his 
labours and discoveries, because Professor Phillips is 
‘the nephew of this remarkable man, and, as his pupil 
and assistant, was more or less associated with him in 
all his undertakings from 1815 until his death in 1839. 
In the memoir of William Smith written by Professor 
Phillips, and published in 1844, he refers to himself as 
“an orphan who benefited by his goodness, a pupil who 
was brought up under his care.’ At an early age, it 
appears, the nephew became an inmate of his uncle’s 
home, and shared with him in all the vicissitudes of his 
fortunes. Not unfrequently do we meet in the writings 
of our author an appreciative and affectionate notice of 
his uncle’s labours and kind-heartedness. To him he 
dedicates his “Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire,” 
referring to his uncle as having spent his life in esta- 
blishing the philosophical principles of geology, and in 
applying them when established to practical use, and 
subscribing himself “his affectionate nephew and grateful 
pupil, John Phillips.” 

William Smith, otherwise known as “ Strata Smith,” 
a title which designated his favourite pursuits, and at 
the same time distinguished him from others of the 
Smith family, was born at Churchill, in Oxfordshire, in 
1769, of a race of farmers, born and bred, as he loved to 
tell, on the Oolite, the soils of which his ancestors had 
cultivated for ages. Terebratule and other Oolitic fossils 
were the playthings of his childhood. Beginning life as 
a land-surveyor, his naturally strong powers of observa- 
tion, sharpened still more by his employment, led him to 
note differences of strata and soil in the tracts of country 
which he required to traverse. Becoming, through cir- 


cumstances, a mineral surveyor and civil engineer, in 


the course of his professional avocations he travelled 
many thousand miles through a variety of lands of 
great geological interest, and which he keenly scruti- 
nized. From Bath as a starting-point, he carried out a 
systematic exploration of the secondary formations, which 
he found to run across the country from north-east to 
south-west, to lie in a certain determinate order, and 
each group of rocks to contain fossils peculiar to itself. 
This led, him to establish the important doctrine, in this 
country hitherto unsurmised, of the identification of 
strata by their fossil contents; and thus, as has been 
said, “ he laid deep and broad the foundations on which 
others are now erecting an elegant and richly-sculptured 
temple of science.” In consideration.of his meritorious 
exertions made amid many difficulties, but mainly of 
his great merit as an original discoverer in English 
geology, the first Wollaston medal, with the sum of 
twenty guineas, was awarded to William Smith by Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, then President of the Geological Society, 
at its meeting on the 16th of February, 1831. 

The celebrated “Map of the Strata of England and 
Wales,” a truly Herculean task, and accomplished by 
his sole and unaided labours, was published by Mr. Smith 
in 1815. It is-contained in fifteen large sheets, and en- 
graved on a scale of five miles to one inch, and remains 
a memorial of what perseverance and genius can achieve. 
It is interesting to know that, so early as 1800—the year 
in which his nephew was born—Smith had framed and 
coloured a map connecting the structure of the north 
of England with the structure of the south-west districts, 
and delineating the whole Oolite series through England, 
in some places very correctly; and in others with a 
general approach toaccuracy. This historically valuable 
map remains in possession of his nephew. After the 
publication of the “ great map” in 1815, Mr. Smith was 
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engaged in constructing maps of counties and geological 
sections, in surveying for «which, and in their actual 
production, he was largely assisted by Mr. Phillips, 
According to an established custom on all such tours, 
he was employed in sketching parts of the road, 
and noticing in maps the geological features of the 
country. 

In these surveys, and in the production of the 
twenty-one geological maps, in which their results were 
graphically recorded, the uncle and nephew were asso- 
ciated from 1819 to 1824; and thus was acquired by the 
latter that intimate acquaintance with the physical 
structure and stratification of England by which he is 
distinguished, and that practical knowledge of geology 
which has rendered him so acceptable and valuable a 
teacher. 

The “ Philosophical Magazine” for August 1827 con- 
tains the earliest of Mr. Phillips’s very numerous contri- 
butions to geological literature; it is entitled “ On the 
Direction of Diluvial Currents in Yorkshire,” and was 
first read as a paper before the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society in November 1826. This society had been in- 
stituted by scientific men belonging to the city and 
county of York a few years previously. The acquire. 
ments of Mr. Phillips, and his success as a lecturer, 
brought him into notice. In 1824 he was intrusted 
with the task of arranging the fossils of the society’s 
museum, and in the following year he was appointed 
its keeper. In 1829 the collections of the York Museum 
were removed to a new building erected in the grounds 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the keeper was domiciled in 
the house which had formerly been the gate of the 
abbey. These were congenial quarters; and, indeed, 
from allusions in his writings, it is evident that York 
held, and still holds, a warm place in his affections. In 
an address delivered on the occasion of opening the 
new institute at York he calls attention to the locality of 
the city and character of the county, as “especially 
destined to direct and encourage the study of nature 
and researches into the history of man.” To the student 
of British history he claims York as offering unrivalled 
memories. “Around us,” he says, “ still remain the 
walls which guarded the Roman legions; here died the 
Roman emperor; within those walls the Saxon earl 
opposed the Norman conqueror; the city yet possesses 
some of her splendid abbeys; and still we may walk 
round the battlements from which Newcastle and his 
Royalists defied the Cromwellians under Fairfax before 
the fatal field of Marston Moor.” In addition to the 
“ Tilustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire” already re 
ferred to (in obtaining the materials for which he i- 
curred an immense amount of labour, having ascended 
almost every high mountain of the county, explored 
every valley, and ascertained the thickness of the strata 
by above one thousand barometrical observations), We 
should naturally have expected from the pen of our 
author such a work as we find he has actually producel 
in his “ Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire.” 
In its pages will be found an accurate and graphic ac- 
count of the principal features of the physical geography, 
the climate, antiquities, and ancient races of the county 
of York. It is admirably fitted—and such, indeed, wat 
the writer’s aim—*to win from the hasty traveller at 
hour’s delay at the railway-station, a day’s wandering 
by the waterfalls, a week’s rambling over rocky hills, 
and to plead with the residents of Yorkshire for a better 
knowledge of its natural beauties and the memorials of 
its old inhabitants.” In the preface to this volume occurs 
the following paragraph, which bears out what we have 
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York and Yorkshire. ‘From childhood,” he says, 
“my attention has been fixed on the great county in 
which most of the labours and enjoyments of my life 
have been experienced. Long before my eyes rested on 
the mountains of the north of England, the mighty 
form of Ingleborough was engraved on my imagination 
by many a vivid description; and when I crossed the 
old Gothic bridge, and beheld the glorious church 
which is the pride and veneration of Yorkshire, it 
was but the realization of a long-indulged dream of 
boyhood.” 

Professor Phillips, as we have intimated, holds this 
year the honoured post of President of the British Asso- 
ciation. It is interesting to recall, in connection with this 
fact, that thirty-four years ago this now celebrated body 
originated in a letter addressed by Sir David (then Dr.) 
Brewster to Mr. Phillips, as one of the secretaries of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. The proposal was 
warmly approved and encouraged by the society, which 
issued a circular letter to the members of: scientific 
societies of the United Kingdom, and to persons inte- 
rested in scientific pursuits, or known as active cultivators 
and promoters of science, inviting their attendance at 
York, to found an association of a general character for 
the advancement of science. Accordingly, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of September, 1831, the theatre of the 
York Museum was filled by an assemblage of more 
than three hundred persons, including many eminent 
men, and members of learned and scientific societies 
from all parts of the country. Not only did it rest 
with the savans of York to give a cordial welcome and 
to show all hospitality to the distinguished strangers 
whom their invitation had convened, but upon them 
also devolved the arrangements for the first meeting, 
and the preparation of a plan of the proposed perma- 
nent association. Mr. Phillips acted as secretary of the 
committee of management, and upon him necessarily 
rested the larger share of the onerous duties con- 
nected with the founding of the new institution. These 
duties could not, however, have been intrusted to better 
hands. Mr. Phillips, in his official capacity, communi- 
cated a statement to the meeting, showing the steps 
taken by the Yorkshire society in furtherance of the 
common object. Viscount Milton, the chairman of the 
society, was the first President of the British Associa- 
tion, and its secretaries were appointed the local secre- 
taries for York. The aim of the Association, as settled 
by its founders at York, which it may be well on the 
present occasion to recall, is “ to give a stronger impulse 
anda more systematic direction to scientific inquiry ; 
to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science 
in different parts of the British Empire with one another 
and with foreign philosophers; to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of science, and a removal of any 
disadvantages of a public kind which impede its pro- 
gress.” The city of York may well feel proud of being 
the cradle of an institution hitherto so successful, and 
destined in future to exert an influence not less signal 
on the progress of science. For its success and effici- 
ency from that time to the present the British Associ- 
ation is indebted to no one more than to the man who 
this year occupies the distinguished position of Pre- 
sident. Professor Phillips, at the second meeting at 
Oxford, in 1832, was chosen assistant general secre- 
tary. The energy, industry, and courtesy displayed 
during his long tenure of this difficult post are remem- 
bered with warmest appreciation by all old members of 
the Association. In that official capacity he has edited 
the numerous volumes of reports and transactions since 
published under its name, besicles discharging the many 





duties connected with its stated annual gatherings— 
duties general, official, and scientific—and involving a 
large correspondence, and frequent communications with 
local officers; and to these services must be added the 
numerous original and valuable papers read from year 
to year before the different sections. 

Sir Henry de la Beche was the founder and untiring 
promoter of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
This patriotic man and zealous geologist was fortunate 
in attaching to his staff so efficient a member as Mr. 
Phillips, whose ability as a paleontologist he desired to 
turn specially to account. Through Sir Henry, Mr. 
Phillips received instructions from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury to examine and de- 
scribe, for the purpose of publication, the organic remains 
of the older strata observed in the course of the Geolo- 
gical Survey. The result of these instructions was a 
work entitled “ Figures and Descriptions of the Palawo- 
zoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset.” 
Much care and labour were expended on the preparation 
of this volume. Mr. Phillips found it necessary to visit 
a number of localities in Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
to make drawings on the spot, when, from the disin- 
tegrated condition of the stone, the fossils could not be 
removed. Several private collections were also ex- 
amined and made use of. Previously to these labours 
there had been almost no original determination of 
Devonshire fossils. The figures are all from drawings, 
with very few exceptions, made by Mr. Phillips himself 
with the specimens before him; and the descriptions 
also convey his impressions from the sight of the objects, 
except in very few cases where the original author is 
quoted. To 277 animal structures in these palewozoic 
strata the author of this work has applied names, and 
has illustrated them by about 750 figures. Reckoning 
the probable number of the species at from three to four 
hundred, he observes: “ Upon a basis so ample there 
ought to be no unusual difficulty in founding satisfactory 
conclusions touching the geological age of the deposits 
which contain them, the circumstances under which 
the animals were introduced into this part of the ancient 
sea, and the conditions of their existence therein.” 

In 1840 Mr. Phillips resigned the charge of the York 
Museum, but continued to superintend the geological 
collection as one of the honorary curators until 1844, 
when he devoted himself to the examination of the Mal- 
vern district, the result of which will be found in the 
second volume of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
under the title “The Malvern Hills compared with the 
Paleozoic District of Abberley.” In the same year he 
was appointed Professor of Geology in the University of 
Dublin. Previously, from 1835, he had filled the chair 
of geology in King’s College, London. Upon the death 
of Mr. Strickland, in 1853, who had performed the duties 
of the chair of geology in place of Dr. Buckland at 
Oxford, Mr. Phillips was appointed to the vacant post ; 
and, on the recent demise of Dr. Buckland, he became 
his successor, as Reader in, or Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxferd. As a teacher of geology 
Mr. Phillips has had a lengthened experience; he is, 
besides, in all respects eminently qualified; his know- 
ledge of the science, both theoretical and practical, is 
extensive and accurate, and his language simple and 
perspicuous. In Yorkshire he early became popular 
as a lecturer on natural science. In the Metropolis he 
has delivered lectures at the Royal and the London 
Institutions; also at University College he has given 
an extensive course of lectures on geology, to students. 
“His knowledge,” says a well-informed writer, “ of 
the allied departments of science—of general physics, 
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chemistry, mineralogy, and natural history—renders his 
lectures, as well as his printed works, of great value, in 
conveying comprehensive views of the earth’s structure 
and physical history; while the skill in drawing which 
is shown by the graphic illustrations both of his lectures 
and publications (and in which the late Thomas Web- 
ster was his only rival among English geologists) has 
imparted to him great advantages in describing natural 
phenomena, and forcibly recommends the practice of 
drawing to all students of natural history.” 

In 1845 the Wollaston medal was awarded to Pro- 
fessor Phillips by the President of the Geological 
Society, in consideration of his valuable works on geo- 
logy; and in 1859, when President, he, in turn, awarded 
the medal to Mr. Darwin, and the proceeds of the fund 
to Mr. Charles Peach, as a real and sagacious discoverer 
among the rocks of the north of Scotland. On this 
occasion he delivered the usual annual address, in which 
he referred to the constantly enlarging field of geolo- 
gical observation, and remarked that the series of 
British strata had now become so well known, in its 
general sequence and principal local variations, as that 
there was hardly one stratum whose place was doubtful. 
One of Professor Phillips’s most recent works is entitled 
“ Life on the Earth; its Origin and Succession,” which 
is dedicated to the Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and is the 
substance of the Rede Lecture delivered under his 
auspices to that University in May 1860. In dealing 
with his theme the author prefers the terms Palzozoic 
(ancient life), Mesozoic (middle life), and Cenozoic (re- 
' cent life) to the ordinary titles Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary, as more accurately indicating the three great 
divisions of the strata of the earth which represent the 
three corresponding portions of geological time. Em- 
braced in the Paleozoic formations are the stratified 
groups of rocks known as the Silurian, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, and Permian systems. The Mesozoic strata’ 
include the Triassic, Oolitic, and Cretaceous systems, and 
the Cznozoic, the Tertiary and Post-Tertiary systems. 
When referring to the lower Paleozoic strata, and to 
what he terms “the beautiful system of life which they 
contain”—strata which for many years engaged the 
attention of Murchison and Sedgwick—he prefers to 
use the compound term Siluro-Cambrian, or Cambro- 
Silurian, as if by way of reconciling the claims of 
geologists so distinguished, and to bury the recollection 
of the keen discussions connected with the nomenclature 
of these ancient rocks. é 

While disclaiming all novelty in his views advanced 
on the conditions and limitations of life—being, in fact, 
the views commonly accepted by naturalists and geolo- 
gists—he takes occasion to pay a tribute of admiration and 
respect to the eminent man who fills the chair of geology 
in the University of Cambridge. ‘“ Here in Cambridge,” 
he says, “I know that these and other great results of 
the contemplation of nature are well comprehended, 
since you have all along had the advantage of hearing 
them from the’ eloquent lips of the noblest of English 
geologists, your pride and my pride, Professor Sedg- 
wick.” So afterwards, in referring to the theories of 
the author of the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,” our author can find no words more suitable 
to convey his own repudiation of them than those of 
Sedgwick: “Geology, not seen through the mists of 
any theory, but taken as a plain succession of monu- 
ments and facts, offers one firm accumulative argument 
against the hypothesis of development.” There is also 
a like concurrence of opinion between the geological 
professors of the sister universities in their rejection of 





the Darwinian hypothesis of the origin of species, a 
rejection as thorough as that accorded to the conclusions 
of the author of the “ Vestiges.” ‘No one,” he says, 
“who has advanced so far in philosophy as to have 
thought of one thing in relation to another! will ever 
be satisfied with laws which had no author, works 
which had no maker, co-ordinations which had no 
designer.” 

Professor Phillips brings to the consideration of the 
great subject of the origin and succession of life on the 
earth the spirit of a reverent philosophy, and a deep 
sense of the inability of human reason and research to 
penetrate its mystery. “ Nature,” he says, “in a large 
sense, is the expression of a Divine Ipza—the harmo. 
nious whole of this world of matter and life. Man, in. 
cluded in this whole, is endowed with the sacred and 
wonderful power of standing in some degree apart, so as 
to observe the course, investigate the laws, and measure 
the direct and inexhaustible powers which surround 
him and penetrate him. The knowledge thus slowly 
acquired is contained in two great HUMAN IDEAS—the idea 
of force as producing phenomena, and of time as deter- 
minating the succession and duration of these.” Nor 
can we refrain from quoting the following passage, from 
its beauty and impressiveness :—* The rich variety of 
the earth’s surface as it is now possessed by man is the 
legacy of many long ages of busy nature labouring to 
upheave the mountains and depress the seas, and care- 
fully storing up the treasures of those distant years for 
the enjoyment of the present period. No coal-fields, to 
last even a single century, are now growing at the mouths 
of our rivers; no metallic veins are spreading through 
the rocks that we can explore; no great catastrophe 
breaks down the barriers of seas or opens picturesque 
glens through the ridges of the mountains. Yet the 
forces whose accumulated effects seem.to us so mighty 
are still alive, and still give proof of their power to make 
further change in the condition of the globe.” A kin- 
dred spirit of reverential thought characterizes also the 
following :—‘ Life appears in all the habitable spaces of 
land, and sea, and air, filling each with beings capable 
of enjoying their own existence and of ministering to the 
bodily wants and intellectual longings of the one.ob- 
serving and reflecting being, to whom God has com- 
mitted the wonderful gift of thoughts which reach back 
beyond the origin of his race, and stretch forward toa 
brighter futurity.” 

The writings of our author are very numerous: only 
to a few of the more important have we alluded in the 
course of this sketch. Volume 4th of the “ Bibliographia 
Zoologize et Geologiw ” of Agassiz, published in 1854, 
enumerates thirty-one works, papers, or collections of 
articles by Professor Phillips: now they exceed the num- 
ber of forty ; nor are they of the nature of compilations, 
but are in most cases the records of original researches. 
These works are the result of a lifetime of continuous 
and unwearied labour in the prosecution of his chosen 
studies, and entitle the author, although he may be sur- 
passed by others in particular attainments, to be 
regarded as the most accomplished geologist of his 
time. We are happy to add the following testimony to 
the character of the man from the pen of one who knows 
him well. “We have never met with any man,” says 
this friend, “of more amiable disposition and greater 
simplicity of character, or of whom it would be so diffi- 
cult to say anything nisi bonwm. Honours have been 
heaped upon him, but they must have come unsolicited 
and unbought; he never took part in any factious con- 
troversy, and we are quite sure he would never have 
competed for any prize.” 
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